Travellers In India

snatch at the throne. Death, as the traveller
points out, was the inevitable penalty of failure.
But it was also the almost certain penalty of in-
action. The Oriental habit of exterminating all
possible claimants to the throne was by no
means unknown to the House of Timur. The sea
of fratricidal blood through which thefr father
had swum to the throne of India naturally
coloured all their views of the situation. Shah
Jahan, either before or after his accession, had
exterminated the family of Jahangir, and so
secured his peaceful occupation of the throne;
it was not wonderful that fate repaid him by
compelling him to watch his four sons grapple
in a death struggle for the honour of the right
to tear the sceptre from their father's feeble,
but yet living, grasp.

Scarcely a man, of all those whom he had
raised to affluence and power, dared to uphold the
cause of the slighted emperor. It is a universal
tendency in frail humanity to desert the losing
side; but in the case of a fallen Mogul prince it
was nothing less than political and social suicide,
not only to stand staunchly by him, but to
refrain from joining his victorious rival. If ever
expediency can justify blank ingratitude, it did
so in the case of those of Shah Jahan's omrahs
who gathered round one or other of the four
brothers when it became clear that with one of
them, rather than with Shah Jahan, the future
lay. Bernier, whose account of the sordid
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